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There is no need for women to 
have constant anxiety in matters 
of personal hygiene. A contented 
mind and the self-assurance it 
brings is the theme of an interest- 
ing little booklet ‘‘ Hygiene for 
Women,”’ which will be sent you 
on request. Write, enclosing a 
3d. stamp, to Nurse Drew, 414 
Victoria Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1, or from 
your Chemist. All Chemists sell 


Rendell’s Products for Feminine 


House, 


Hygiene. 


Charm !/ 


he gentle cleansing lather of this 

perfectly blended shampoo gives 
new life and lustre to the hair, 
enriching the colour and providing the 
best possible foundation for waves 
and curls. 


No matter the style of hairdressing 
you adopt, the regular use of Evan 
Williams Shampoo will enhance its 
beauty and charm a hundredfold. 


Refuse Substitutes 


SHAMPOO 
6d inc. tax 


YE aM the light you pay tor | 


Have the right lamps, of the right wattage, 


in the right positions — you will thus avoid Sy = 


eye-strain and headache, and get better vision 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC co. ETD: 


LEICHNER Make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


Famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, SW2 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and ce year—until | 
a good friend put me “‘on to” 
DRAMATIC ART CATARRH PASTILLES. Now I steer 
clear of colds every year. Marvellous in 
Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS | cases of Catarrh, Head Colds, Hay Fever, 


etc. 1/14d. pertin. Supplies are limited 
but they are worth trying for. 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 
(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) P re) T T Ee R 4 S 
Catarrh Pastilles 


C.P.42B. 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, E.1 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Look for the 
dove in flight— 
Pomeroy’s 
symbol of the 
latest in Creams 
and Lotions, 
the newest 
shades of 
Lipstick and 
Powder. 


Skin Food + Day Cream + Dathos 
(for very dry skins) + Beauty 
Milk - Cleansing Cream * Lipstick 
Powder + Safada Hand _ Lotion 


Make-up Base. Prices from 18/6 to 4/- 


London Salon:.174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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John Gielgud 


@A characteristic new portrait of John Gielgud, who has returned to London 
with a brilliant performance in the much-acclaimed production of Crime and 
Punishment at the New. 
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THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3P 84 (d) 


MAKE A DATE 


with 


SEROCALCIN ! 


Regd. 


September. They take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 30 days, and 
many of them enjoy immunity from colds during the following three months. 


If you suffer from colds during the Winter ‘‘ make a 
date’? with Serocalcin on the Ist of September. 


The fullimmunizing course of Serocalcin (60 tablets) costs 8/5}d. inc. tax. 
Your Doctor—or any Chemist—will tell you how Serocalcin is used for 
the prevention and treatment of colds. 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Hundreds of thousands of regular users start Serocalcin on the Ist of | 
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QpUTSTANDING event of the month has 

been the opening of the new Cochran 
|show at the Adelphi. Unhappily, on account 
jof illness, Mr. Cochran was not able to be 
fat the first night on July 17th. As we 
ywrite “‘C.B.’’ is in a nursing home and 
jall hope he will have a speedy recovery. 
ig Ben, with its lovely Vivian Ellis music 
and witty A. P. Herbert book and lyrics, 
is a production of which ‘‘C.B.’’ might 
yell be proud. We shall review Big Ben 
Qext month. 

Other recent productions not reviewed in 
his issue include Dr. Faustus, which 
»pened at Stratford on July 12th; Love Goes 
0 Press, Duchess, July 22nd; Marriage a la 
Mode, which will alternate with The King- 
wiaker at St. James’s, July 24th; and The 
Poltergeist, Vaudeville, July 25th. A Mid- 
iammer Night’s Dream was produced at the 
pen Air Theatre on July 16th, and Sean 
Casey's The Star Turns Red, having been 
<anted a licence by the Lord Chamberlain 
= public performance, opened at the Unity 
i July 24th. 

Fhe Other Side, a new play by Ronald 
Millar, adapted from Storm Jameson’s 
evel, will be presented by Jack de Leon 
+ the Comedy Theatre on August 8th. The 
ading parts will be played by Gillian Lind, 
‘ouise Hampton, Valentine Dyall, Anthony 
-eland and Elizabeth Sellars. 

(| Clutterbuck, a triumphant success in the 
mwovinces, will be presented by Stephen 
tchell at Wyndhams on August 14th, with 
onstance Cummings, Patricia Burke, Naun- 
om Wayne and Basil Radford in the lead- 
g parts. The author is Benn W. Levy, 
ho also produces. 

Mr. Mitchell’s next production will be 
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Over the Footlights 


J. B. Priestley’s Ever Since Paradise, open- 
ing a ten-weeks tour at Sheffield on August 
19th, with Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, 
Jane Carr, Dennis Arundell, Michael Denni- 
son and Joy Shelton in the leading roles. 
Mr. Priestley will produce his own play. 

The Ballet Theatre of New York, who 
have had an enthusiastic reception at 
Covent Garden, have extended their season 
until August 17th. 

Another piece of ballet news is that Jack 
Hylton is bringing Les Ballets des Champs 
Elysees back to London early in September 
with the same youthful leading dancers who 
captivated London on their previous visit. 

Looking ahead to early autumn, it is 
interesting news that London is to have a 
permanent Ice Spectacle in one of her 
largest theatres, for which Tom Arnold has 
engaged a company of international stars 
with Cecilia Colledge as leading lady. 

July 26th was the 90th birthday of Ber- 
nard Shaw, an event remembered and cele- 
brated in many parts of the world. One 
might almost say that the sun never sets 
on a Shaw play, for certain it is that some- 
where at all hours of the day one of his 
works is being enacted or read. ‘‘ G.B.S.’’ 
was never more popular than he is today, 
and it was a fitting tribute that the enter- 
prising publishers of Penguin Books should 
mark the occasion by bringing out a special 
edition of his work. This edition, called 
‘““The Shaw Million,’’ consists of 100,000 
copies each of ten volumes, containing some 
sixteen plays, which are bound in Penguin 
style and published at the normal Penguin 
price of 1s. We doubt if there was ever 
better value for money. nite 
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Note New Address 


New Sheos 


‘Grand National Night ’—Apollo, June 12th 
“ Crime and Punishment ’—New, June 26th. 


“Summer at Nohant’—Lyric, Hammer- 
~ smith, July 9th. 


~ “ Fortunato,” ‘‘ Cellar,” ‘‘ Brides at Sea’’ 
—Granville, June 28th, July 18th. 


“Vicious Circle ’—Arts, July 16th. 


“ Pick-Up Girl”—New Lindsey, transferred 
to Prince of Wales, July 23rd. 


‘Grand National Night” 


pus is a well-made and compact murder 

play of the type which does not call 
for serious criticism, but which will 
probably give excitement and pleasure to 
theatregoers for some time to come. In a 
well-written prologue distinguished by a 
remarkably true and unpleasant portrait of 
a drunkard by Hermione Baddeley, Gerald 
Coates (Leslie Banks) accidentally murders 
his dipsomaniac wife. The rest of the play 
is devoted to his battle of wits with the 
police in an effort to avoid detection and 
to gain a new chance of happiness with the 
woman he loves. The characters are little 
more than pawns in this mathematical prob- 
lem, but the plot is ingeniously and neatly 
worked out and Hermione Baddeley as the 
wife and, later, her warm-hearted sister, 
Leslie Banks as the sympathetic murderer, 
Olga Edwardes and Charles Groves give 
excellent performances in a slick production. 

AW 


“Crime and Punishment” 
me difficulties of transposing a great 

novel to the stage have been brilliantly 
overcome in this adaptation by Rodney 
Ackland of Dostoievsky’s famous book. By 
telescoping the scene of action so that 
Raskolnikoff lodges in the same house as 
the Marmeladoffs and both rooms are shown 
on the stage, a fine compactness is achieved 
and the interlacing destinies of the student 
who murders and cannot repent his crime, 
and the girl Sonia who prostitutes herself 
for her starving family yet never loses her 
purity, her compassion and her faith, are 
underlined. 

In all such compression there must be 
loss. Katerina Marmeladoff and her family, 
filling the larger part of the stage with their 
suffering, brawling and squalor, inevitably 
loom larger in the action than the plot 
warrants, and the book’s tense and 
dramatic concentration on the theme of 

. Raskolnikoff’s murder is a trifle vitiated. 
The play could, also, be cut with effect. 
Without the vital figure of Svidrigailov, 
Dounia’s pursuer and haunter of Raskol- 
nikoff, the mother and sister and her ludi- 


ff te Tout 


crous fiancé tend to be ,irrelevant and 


Luzhin’s accusation of Sonia seems unneces- * 


sarily dragged in. One gets, moreover, too 
little suggestion of Raskolnikoff’s sense of 
nightmare and macabre terror, and the: 
figure who accosts him with the cry of! 
‘“Murderer!’’, and whom Raskolnikoff in 
the book half-imagines to be a figment of 
his feverish and guilt-ridden imagination, 


could not be more prosaically~ introduced ‘ 


and received. Nevertheless the play stands, 
both on its own account and*as an inter- 
pretation of the novel. 
moving; writing, 
Sheriff's setting are rich in atmosphere, and § 
with minor exceptions the acting is superb. 

John Gielgud’s Raskolnikoff has been 
highly praised. It is a magnificent study in’ 
nerves and loneliness of soul, 
moments of heart-wrenching pathos. 
the complete Raskolnikoff of the book ?' 


Personally I do not believe this Raskolnikoff | 
when he talks of the right to murder andj 
wade through blood for an ideal: the defiant} 
egocentric core is missing, and in the scenes} 


with the detective, when one should sense} 
two brilliant minds warily parrying andj 
probing each other’s thrust and defence, | 
Raskolnikoff’s mounting hysteria gives the’ 
game away too completely. Setting aside, | 
however, the more complex psychology of! 
the book, Gielgud’s performance has a} 
neurotic intensity and shows a sensitive! 
insight into mental suffering. In force of) 
emotion Audrey Fildes’ performance of) 
Sonia matches Gielgud’s and in their great} 
scene together surpasses it; this is acting) 
of true feeling and great delicacy of touch. 
As Katerina, ineffectually trying to preserve | 
gentility amid drunkenness, tuberculosis and | 
squalor, Edith Evans plays with a virtu- 
osity that avoids the eccentric; the charac- 
ter even in madness is real, and the death} 
scene poignantly avoids fuss. 
In a long cast one can only mention’ 
Peter Ustinov’s detective (an astonishing} 
characterisation even if this jumpy, nail-| 
biting satyr is hardly the Parfiri Petrovitch| 
of the book), Lilly Molnar’s German lodging’ 
house keeper, Rosalind Atkinson’s Old- 
Clothes Dealer and John Kidd’s_ gentle 
Socialist. The play is presented by arrange- 
ment with Robert Helpmann, who com 
missioned the dramatisation and but for 
illness would have played the part of Ras- 
kolnikoff. A. Wa 


“Summer at Nohant” 


THRE Company of Four’s_ production, 

Summer at Nohant, by Jaroslav 
Iwaszkiewicz, translated from the Polish He 
Celina Wieniewska, falls into the category 


it ,is intensely | 
production and Paul) 


and has? 
Is ae 


of “‘ Peeps into the Lives of the Great ”’ 
| and purports to depict the end of the 
intimacy between George Sand and Chopin. 
The play exaggerates the duration and im- 
portance of the Chopin episode in George 
Sand’s life and alters the accepted manner 
of its termination. So much time is taken 
| in summoning the members of Madame 
Dudevant’s household from the past that 
the result is not more satisfactory as drama 
| than as’ authentic biography but the final 
| scene is very beautiful, and this is wrought 
purely by the playwright’s imagination and 
the producer’s sound theatre sense. 

Lally Bowers gives an impressive per- 
| formance in the part of George Sand as it 
‘is written, wearing masculine attire with 
dignity and grace and toying very thought- 
fully with her cigar. She spoke with quiet 
| precision and apparently limitless patience 
and understanding. It may be doubted 
| whether George Sand, at the age of 36, had 
‘attained such purified, passionless calm. 
(Chopin, long expected and heard playing 
j the piano “‘ off,’’ does not appear until the 
¢ end of the second act and prepares to depart 
gat the beginning of Act III. Yet Donald 
1 Eccles has no difficulty in establishing the 
(character. One believes that Chopin looked 
#and spoke like that. This is a triumph, 
{for it is rarely that we can be made to 
| believe in the genius of the famous artists, 
\ writers and musicians that playwrights are 
{ prone to introduce to us. Laurence Payne 
\ vitalised and made interesting the part of 
\Maurice, George Sand’s predatory and self- 
‘‘ndulgent son; and Rene Ray, playing the 
part of Solange, her tempestuously tem- 
cperamental daughter, successfully overcame 
om handicap of rather stilted writing in 
che lines. Lawrence Hanray, in a part that 
sould have been altered or omitted without 
ie Hecting the play, enriched the performance 
considerably. H. G. M. 


[‘sranville Theatre 


id Mgt work of the Quintero Brothers, in 
Mr. and Mrs. Granville-Barker’s adap- 
‘tations, has long been popular among the 
amateurs, but we do not often have an 
»opportunity of seeing a professionally expert 
yproduction. Fortunato, by reason of its 
theme, treatment and length, has no Eng- 
lish equivalent. The attempts of a starving 
mman to earn a little money to feed his starv- 
mng family need a degree of objectivity 
foreign to native authors as a subject for 
pure entertainment. Andrew Cruickshank 
as the unfortunate Fortunato was rather 
at odds with the general presentation, 
(formal, bare and rather archaic, but he 
‘von in the end. The final curtain, with 
ts perilous switch-over from farce to exalt- 
ation, was quite successful. 
Cellar, a new play by William Russell in 
che same bill, amounted to little more than 
ts title implied. Three walls, a roof and 
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TERENCE RATTIGAN 
A new study by Dorothy Wilding of the brilliant author 


of The Winslow Boy 
7 recent successes. 


a grating discount interest from the begin- 
ning and handicap the actors accordingly. 
Five men have taken refuge here after 
breaking prison and are waiting for an 
opportunity to get away. One.of them, a 
negro mortally wounded by gunshot, rallies 
sufficiently in the first act to give a beauti- 
ful rendering of a Negro spiritual. Since 
this is the ‘best thing in the play, one 
excuses the extremely inappropriate nature 
of the performance in the circumstances. 


» Robert Adams has little else to do but 


lie and groan but that little he does so 
well that the scene had a focus during 
the first two acts. Patrick Crean gave a 
refreshingly vigorous presentation, of the 
bully and natural boss of the gang but 
there was insufficient opposition to provide 
excitement. Gerald Kempinski contrived 
an interesting character study out of rather 
poor material. 

Brides at Sea, a new play by Lionel 
Birch and Hans Rehfisch, is superficially 
concerned with eight or nine brides sailing 
to the New World, each with a story behind 
her and a problem ahead, but the main plot 
is a simple example of what might be called 
“setting off’’ at sea. John Allen and 
Mary Horn make the affair quite interesting 
and good entertainment. Joan White gives 
a lively performance as an uninhibited 
young female of considerable experience. _ 
Peggy Forbes-Robertson makes an agreeable 
impression as ‘‘a very forward March 
chick,’’ avid for adventure and looking for , 
a place in the Sun. One or two happy 
moments are afforded by the singing of 


at the Lyric, one of London’s biggest 


DIANA WYNYARD and HUGH WILLIAMS in a 
scene from Portrait in Black, the murder play at 
the Piccadilly Theatre (Picture by Dorothy Wilding) 


LESLIE BANKS, who is appearing with Hermione 
Baddeley in Grand National Night, another murder 
play, at the Apollo (Picture by Alexander Bender) 


Uriel Porter and Norman Williams a 
valuable service towards a pe 
genial atmosphere. 
“Vicious Circle ” 
MERE is nothing new about Jean-Pau} 
Sartre’s notion of hell, beyond the 
comforting implication that only quite 
extraordinary characters get there. In Huis 
Clos, translated by Marjorie Gabain anc 
Joan Swinstead, and presented under the 
English title Vicious Circle, we are intro. 
duced to three assorted sensualists doomec 
to spend eternity in a private apartment oO: 
the Satanic Institute and act as ete 
to each other. Since they would always 
act as torturers to somebody, this is a 
supreme example of economic planning 
There are no external distractions. Tormen' 
is incessant and intense. | 
‘ The grave’s a fine and private place 7 
But none, I think, do there embrace,’ | 
urged Andrew Marvell to his coy mistress} 
But none are coy beyond these closed doors, 
and there is much embracing and wantor) 
tantalism. Biographical outlines of each, 
are extracted by the other two, revealin;! 
three extreme limits of nastiness withou) 
any complications in the nature of a saving) 
grace. They stink. Had the author founc| 
it possible to take three characters nearej 
the norm and shut them up together fo 
ever, it would equally have been hell fo: 
them and might have been more interesting 
for us. Vicious Circle is harrowing anc 
oppressive to the verge of boredom. 
Since it is in the nature of fine acting 
to ennoble every character, what is vile we 
have to take the author’s word for anc 
what we see and hear is aesthetically satis: 
fying. Beatrix Lehmann gave a powerful anc 
scarifying performance. Betty Ann Davie: 
exhibited a range and control of facial ex 
pression which recorded with instant anc 
delicate accuracy like a magnetic needle 
Alec Guinness appeared marvellously un 
spoiled by his dreadful past and his unfail 
ing politeness and his youthful concern foi 
his posthumous reputation commanded some 
sympathy. The only member of the staf 
of the establishment introduced into the 
play was a suspiciously bland button-boy 
nicely acted by Donald Pleasance with é 
suggestion of a sense of humour held it 
check by etiquette strictly enforced. Viciou: 
Circle was produced in a double bill wit 
Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, a lively 
partner for Sartre’s grim peep into the 
underworld. H. ‘G. Ng 


“ Pick-Up Girl” 
LACING a drama of situation in a cour 
reaps an advantage while incurring 
risk. Any trial has its inherent drama 
The danger is that the story is told s 
much by question and answer that the forn 
becomes repetitive to the point of strain 
(Continued on page 32) 


Ballet of Three Nations 


\ Vaapel three ballet companies—the Ballet 
Theatre of New York at Covent Gar- 
eu, Serge Lifar’s New Monte Carlo Ballet 
t the Cambridge Theatre and the Ballet 
ambert at Sadler’s Wells—performing in 
ondon simultaneously during July, the 
st two with a full repertoire of ballets 
w to this country, the task of the ballet 
itic in sorting impressions and crystallising 
em into a limited amount of space becomes 
_ difficult one. 
|The English company has much the 
ynger history—the Ballet Rambert is this 
ear celebrating its twentieth anniversary— 
md with years of creative activity to draw 
f its choreographic standard, taken all 
yund, is higher and more consistent than 
at of either the American or French com- 
mnies. On the other hand its dancers are 
bt so strong technically and I found both 
6 new productions, My. Punch and Giselle, 
isappointing. 
In the first Walter Gore the choreographer 
d Ronald Wilson the designer have cap- 
\red the tuppence-coloured grotesquerie of 
e Punch and Judy show, but the ballet 
{too long, uninventive and unfunny and 
€ musical score seemed to me a hin- 
jfance rather than a help. Music was also 
fe log on which Giselle foundered. I have 
it to hear a successful reorchestration of 
am’s simple but tuneful score, and the 
meral pace at which the first act music 
s taken robbed the dance of all its gaiety 
i made for the most ponderous perform- 
2 of the classic in living memory. Sally 
mour brought all her charm to the lead- 
e réle, but although a perfect artist in 
mtern ballets she lacks the adagio quali- 
s and technical brilliance for the great 
sical parts, and the music defeated her. 
© first act pas de deux and variations— 
Iblassical display out of keeping with the 
rit of the ballet and obviously clapped 
1 to it at a later date—were reintroduced 
i performed with bright youthful promise 
. Annette Chappell and John Gilpin, and 
the second act both décor and corps;de- 
det dancing, led by Joyce Graeme’s 
stly Queen, perceptibly improved. But 
mime throughout was poor and _ this 
npany lacks the resources, orchestral and 
cing, for such work. 
seeing Antony Tudor’s Gala Performance 
ced both by the Ballet Rambert and the 
let Theatre of New York gave one, how- 
ir, an insight into the fundamentally 
er taste of the smaller company. Where 
original English version still retains 


ormed with wit by the Ballet Rambert 
.cers (Sally Gilmour’s French_ ballerina 
s in particular brilliantly mimed and 


ents of style in its. parody, and was, 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


danced), in America the ballet has degener- 
ated to a burlesque which has lost all con- 
tact with the styles of dance satirised. 

Tudor’s revised version verges on the 
‘““musical comedy ’’ type of ballet which 
forms the weakest element in American 
choreography, and which is seen at its 
worst in Agnes de Mille’s Three, Virgins and 
a Devil, a lapse in taste so catastrophic 
that one could hardly believe it had 
happened. That even the Russian choreo- 
graphers have not been proof against this 
influence is also shown in Fokine’s Blue- 
beard and Lichine’s Helen of Troy, which 
have the meretricious glitter of Hollywood 
technicolour. 

Nevertheless in the six years of its exist- 
ence Ballet Theatre has produced some 
work of genuine choreographic value, and 
although its repertoire is cosmopolitan a 
lively and quite valid native style is emerg- 
ing. Both in Fancy Free and Interplay— 
the first an American sailor comedy played 
out on a New York sidewalk, the second 
an abstract interplay of classical steps and 
modern rhythms—Jerome Robbins shows a 
considerable talent, both ballets being noted 
for their split-second timing, their humorous 
charm, their musical instinct and dance 
invention. Jazz and .negro influences give 
a New World flavour to certain movements 
but the root of Robbins’ inspiration is 
classical and he makes considerable techni- 
cal demands on his dancers. In the first 
Michael Kidd, John Kriza and Robbins him- 
self give bravura performances and in the 
second all four couples, led again by 
Robbins and by John Kriza and Melissa 
Hayden in an exquisite and original pas 
de deux, danced magnificently as a team. 

Performed in practice costumes with 
black tights and a tunic and background 
colour scheme of orange, green, blue and 
cerise, Interplay has an adolescent yet never 
banal charm: in variety of movement and 
pattern it has something of the quality of 
an American Symphonic Variations, and 
when his themes show a more adult mental 
development and he works (as one hopes 
in the future hemay) to music of finer 
quality, Robbins gives every indication of 
taking the place in American ballet that 
Frederick Ashton takes in the English. 

At the moment the creative work on an 
intellectual or dramatic plane falls to the 
English choreographer Antony Tudor. 
Tudor has nothing like Ashton’s invention 
in dance steps and combinations, although 
he is influenced by him in style; nor has 
he Helpmann’s architectural power in the 
building of a group, his varied grasp_of 
character and sense of dramatic climax. For 

(Continued overleaf ) 


JEROME 
ROBBINS 


dancer and choreo- 
grapher with the 
Ballet Theatre of 
New York, as he 
appears in Fancy 
Free. Studies of 
other of this com- 
pany’s leading 
dancers appear on 
page 19. 


this reason, in spite of his classical idiom 
and dramatic themes, he seems to fall as 
an artist between two stools, just missing 
the heights attained by the two other 
choreographers. 

This may explain why his Pillar of Five 
seems at moments thin in design, the edge 
of. the theme blunted by choreographic 
reiterations, the characters revolving around 
the strongly-drawn central figure, the sex- 
starved Hagar, shadowy and colourless as 
moths in a summer twilight. Yet this misti- 
ness of outline helps, perhaps, to create 


-Tudor’s principal quality, his atmosphe 


and lyricism, the sense of moving in 
dream which some of his best ballets, fro: 
The Planets to Pillar of Fire, convey. 
choice of music, with few exceptions, 
unerringly sensitive and Pillar of Five see 
borne along on the wings of Schoenberg 
‘* Verkinerte Nacht,’’ an inextricable pa: 
of the musical design. The poignancy 
the theme is concentrated in this wave 
sound, in Hagar’s occasional gestures 
heartsickness and pain, the dim lifted figur 
of the Lovers in Innocence. The sent 
mental apotheosis and vagueness of chara 
ter (the changes of heart of the lover, playe’ 
by Tudor himself, are never explaine 
weaken the fabric, and the sex theme lac 
the genuineness of a Zola; but it is possib 
to see why the Americans were excited b 
this ballet, a new departure for them, a 
Nora Kaye’s Hagar has a bitter shame th 
firmly grasps the central idea, even thou 
she tends to lack variety of expression. A 
the younger sister Norma Vaslavina 
charming and Jo Mielziner’s settings ha 
poetic suggestion. 


This company is strong in dancers a 
the classical extracts are well perform 
by Nora Kaye, a cold, clean-lined classici 
the more lyrical Alicia. Alonso, Andi 
Eglevsky (a strong technician over-addicte 
as of yore, to a particular form of pirouett 


(Continued on page 36) 
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se Swing Bridge Dh “The traffic jam upon the bridge at Avignon 
Is really quite a wow.” 


Edna Wood with Richard Curnock and George Carden in a charming 
number early in Part 1. 


SPREE ST Aid. lems . 


AFTER Sweet and Low and Sweeter and 
Lower it scarcely seemed possible that 
) Mr. J. W. Pemberton at the Ambassadors 
‘ could present a more brilliantly witty show. 
|| But all are agreed that Sweetest and Lowest 
is the real triumph of a sensational hat 
t trick. 
| No doubt this unprecedented success is in 
} no small measure due to the fact that Alan 
\\Melville has written the entire show with 
}the exception of one or two items. In the 
} previous revues Mr. Melville demonstrated 
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}shaft and it is not surprising that in his 
jihands Sweetest and Lowest is*the most 


AT THE AMBASSADORS 


scintillating intimate revue London has seen. 

Hermione Gingold achieves her greatest 
success to date in an astonishing variety of 
characters; she remains unique among our 
revue artistes. With Henry Kendall also 
at his best and the clever supporting com- 
pany there is not a dull moment from begin- 
ning to end. In this connection too one 
should mention the music by Charles Zwar, 
the unusually gay and attractive scenery 
and costumes designed by Berkeley Sutcliffe, 
and the masterly direction by Charles Hick- 
man. Our grateful thanks are indeed due 
to Mr. Pemberton for giving us this riotous 
third edition, which looks like proving the 
revue record of all time. 


PICTURES BY ALEXANDER BENDER 
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“ Swing 


Bridge ”’ 


“So Avignon soon was unique in France 
As the town with the bridge where the people dance.’ 


Edna Wood, Richard Curnock and George Carden in another 
scene from this charming song and dance number, which also 
gives an idea of Berkeley Sutcliffe’s delightful decor. 


© Film 
Foursome” 


“We could write off 
that loan with the 
money we earn, 

In spite of the com- 
ments of (C. “aa 
Lejeune.” 


L. to R.: Chm 
topher Hewett as 
Stewart Granger, 
Olive Wright as 
Phyllis Calvert, 
Hermione Gingold 
as Margaret Lock- 
wood and Richard 
Curnock as James 
Mason in an amus- 
ing skit on British 
films. 
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‘* Self-Portrait ”’ “Days of Dalys” 
it wasn’t very dignified, “T find the modern chorus 
But I'm told the whole thing sig Not a patch on Floradora’s.”’ 
The Rape of Lucrece from the modern angle Henry Kendall in a tuneful number 


ermione Gingold nearly stops the show glorifying the charms of the theatre 
ith her incredible appearance and lugubri- in the Edwardian days. 
as rendering of an elderly Picasso model. 


bt 
1 miss the bustle’s 
mustle 

king of 


L Kendall in 
ther moment 
jo>m “ Days at 

y's’ is seen with 

e lovely Gibson 

s, symbol of the 

spacious and 
bful days of old 


“Fit for 
Eros ”’ 


“ Let’s keep Eros nez 

us just to cheer v! 

In the centre of th! 

Centre_of th 
World” 


George Carden, Ec’ 
na Wood and con} 
pany in anothe} 
gay and colourft} 
number. 


1851s 


“This is the Age @ 

Progress, 

And Progress is suc! 
fun. 

It’s good to be grow) 
up like me 

In Eighteen Fif 
One.” 


| 
| 
Edna Wood anh 
Gretchen Franklij 
sing “ 1851) 
charming perioy 
item with lyric bj 
the late Herbey 

Farjeon. 


has been 
well 
arranged ” 


“Tf the whisky rum 
dry we've a sour 
of supply— 

A man in the kno 


A cynically up-t 
date note is struc 
by Edna Wood wh 
sings ‘“White We 
ding on the Blac 
Market’’ with Ba 
bara Barrie, Mom 
ca Mallory, Juli 
Stafford and Pa 
Trevers. 


** Sea |Shanty ”’ 


“Mine was incredibly 
handsome, 
Mine was superbly 
athletic, 
Mine was attracted 
when I said I 
acted— 
Mine wasn’t even 
magnetic!” 
Hermione Gingold 
(right) with Moni- 
;ca Mallory, Olive 
‘Wright and Pam 
Trevers. 


i Below: 
‘6 Noel, Noel ”’ 


‘“ When Europe was 
attacked and over- 
powered, 

Mr. Coward 

Though ostensibly performing just for ENSA, 
| Was asked by Mr. Churchill to commence a 
Diplomatic tour to save the British Raj.” 


MMiss Gingold in one of her wittiest numbers, 
which needs no comment. 


Edna Wood and George Carden, who dance 
and sing attractively in a variety of delight- 
ful numbers. 
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Below: Last to Get Out”’ 

“T expect we'll be hearing soon about getting home. 

Perhaps they’re doing it alphabetically. Just my 
luck, my name’s Williams.” 

Gretchen Franklin reads a letter from her 

sweetheart, an unassuming young man, 

whom she is sure will be the last to be 


demobbed. 


‘“‘Long Lie”’ 


‘I say, old girl, frigh 
fully sorry.” 


Henry Kendall as th 
hearty early riser an 
Olive Wright as h 
long-suffering wife i 
a hilarious domest 
sketch. 


Below: ¢* Etchings ”” 
‘My naval friend was absolutely charming. 
His etchings were attractive, in a way: 
In the eighty-nine I saw there were two of 
Bernard Shaw, 


, 


Seven nymphs and. fourteen views of Colwyn Bay.” | 


Edna Wood in one of her amusing songs. 
, 


“ Initiative ”’ 
“* You haven't got the push? It’s the push all right, Grable.” 


\A topical sketch about Civvy Street in which 

Henry Kendall gives a most moving portrayal of 

2m ex-R.A.F. hero who is accused of lacking 
initiative in his post-war job. 


“Amo, 
Amas’”’ 


7“ Amo, amas, I love 
1 my Latin class, 
T love my little Latin 
teacher.” 


?dna Wood, George 
-arden, Gretchen 
franklin, Richard 
Curnock and _ the 
irls in an attrac- 
uve school - girl 
: number. 
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‘Heredity ” 


“My father was Young Woodley, 
They expelled him rather rudely 
From one of our exclusive Public Schools.” 


Another amusing number in which Miss 
Gingold proves her astonishing versatility. 


Pantomime— 
Return Visit”! 


“Why does a cow go Moo- 
Moo-Moo 

And a pus cat Miao 
Miaow-Miaow ?”’ 


Kenry Kendall as the 
and George Car-| 
the bewildered 

.S. sailor at the panto- 
mime in a revised version 
of a very funny sketch, 
which was one of the hits} 
of the previous edition. } 


Left: ««What Nexam 


Hermione Gingold 
and Henry Kendall as 
they appear in the finale. 
The two stars of Sweetest 
and Lowest are irresistible 
in their appearances to 
gether, particularly in 
‘““Absolute Hell,’ the 
wickedly pointed succes- 
sor to “‘ Poison Ivyam 
(see picture on Front 
cover) and in “‘ Services 
Rendered Anew,’’ another 
old favourite. 


Ballet 
Pheatre 


» Some of the principal 
dancers in the com- 
uny which Ballet Theatre 
ave brought over from 
ew York for their dis- 
oguished season at the 
pera House, Covent 
‘arden. Their varied 
pertoire includes some 
itstanding ballets by 
jeir own choreographers, 
inthony Tudor and Jerome 
bbbins, and the company 
a whole have earned 
jeat credit for their 
ishnical skill and fresh- 
ness of approach. 


iNeht: Alicia Alonso in 
js Sylphides and Nora 
hye in Pillar of Fire. 


ee 


\ Andre Eglevsky Lucia Chase Hugh Laing 
i in in 

Feleit of Troy Bluebeard Undertow 
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Tony: Gosh, Aunt Nell, 
does that mean she’ll be 
sitting here with us, eat- 
ing off this very table? 
L.toR. Barbara Ever- 
est as Mrs. Dawson, 
Barbara Couper as 
Eleanor, Ray Jackson 
as Tony and Ursula 
Howells as Judy. 


The opening scene of 
the play. Mrs. Mary 
Dawson is awaiting 
the arrival of her son, 
Robert, who is bring- 
ing back the German 
girl he married after 
she had helped him 
to escape from a 
prisoner-of-war camp. 


VESTMINSTER THEATRE 


“oH ele 


EERE is a thought-provoking play which 
| reveals Ronald Millar as one of our 
st promising new playwrights. The 
Ibblem he poses is that of a German girl, 
peda (most sensitively portrayed by 
jéerie White), who is brought to her hus- 
ad’s English home towards the end of 

war. In spite of the difficulties of the 
Iaation Frieda, in the course of a few 


tid’s family with the exception of his 
kt, Eleanor Dawson, an M.P. who is 
to be diverted from her hatred of the 
hhman nation, and but for the arrival of 
keda’s brother, an unrepentant Nazr, the 
7 must have ended happily. As it is 
are made aware of the deep poignancy 
1 situation that might very easily arise 
pur own experience, and the author very 
Serly leaves us to form our own opinion 
Gine outcome. 

jne small company at the Westminster 
de a real sincerity to their parts. Not 
once do we doubt that Valerie White 
rieda and can enter whole-heartedly into 
hmixed emotions created by her arrival Robert arrives with his wife earlier than 
hngland. he direction. by Tenement expected. (Valerie White as Frieda and 
Bie excellent and: Michsel- Relph~is Jack Allen as Robert Dawson.) 
Aonsible for the charming decor. PICTURES BY ALEXANDER BENDER 
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Robert: It’s all right, Mother, she won’t bite! 


Mrs. Dawson: What a beautiful cruci thank you. 


Robert’s mother, though embarrassed by Frieda’s stumbling English, is nevertheless vy 
kindly and obviously determined to be friendly. Her son has not yet heard that his brothe} 
Alan, has been killed in the war. 


Robert: Frieda, Tom Merrick is an old friend of mine. You will therefore shake him politely by the hat 


Frieda’s first real setback comes when Tom Merrick, ex-prisoner-of-war, refuses to sha 
hands with her. (Richard Warner as Tom Merrick) 
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)y : Frieda, why do people have to hate each ot her ? 
eda: Often my father would ask that. 


ee days later Robert’s young brother, 

ay, has a fight with a school friend about 

eda. At first he hated the idea of her 

ing, but now he begins to like her in 

te of himself and finds himself taking 
her part. 


oO 
a 


Judy: I see Alan in everything Robert does. Robert 
is Alan to me. 
Judy confides in Eleanor about her feeling 
towards her brother-in-law, but Eleanor 
persuades her not to go away. In the end 
it is agreed that Judy shall act as secretary 
to Eleanor in her parliamentary career when 
Eleanor finally decides that the advent of 
Frieda will not deter her from standing for 
Parliament. 


Frieda: IT am not a Nazi, 
I am a nurse. 

Eleanor: You are a Ger- 
man. 


While the rest of the 
family begin to fall 
under the spell of 
Frieda’s quiet charm, 
Eleanor alone remains 
adamant in her anti- 
German fanaticism. 


Frieda: Ricky, from where 
have you come? 


The sudden arrival of 
Richard Mansfeld, 
Frieda’ brother, is 
the turning point of 
her happiness. Richard 
in the Polish army, 
ing volunteered to 
join them when a 
risoner - of - war in 
llied hands. 


Tony: Now dont ¥ 
anyone, till I say. 


The happy Christm 
scene some mont 
later. The war OV 
and Frieda has becon 
quite one of the far 
ily. Her marriage 
Robert is to be co 
firmed by a ceremor 
in the local Rome 
Catholic Church 
New Year’s Day; ff 
Frieda is now co) 
vinced that 

really loves 


Tony : Who is he, Fri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


Frieda: He is my brothe 
Tony. 


Tony bursts on th 
scene just when Ricl) 
ard has given Friec/ 
a swastika, emblem ( 
his determination 1| 
continue the fight fe 
nazi-ism. Learning 
his sister’s new-foun) 
love for England an 
the “‘ English way 4 
life,’’ he brands her 
traitor to her country) 


e family gather on 
w Year’s Eve with 
ir guest, The Rev- 
nd Francis Munro, 
- padre who married 
bert and _ Frieda 
ore their escape 
m the Continent. 
ere are some friend- 

arguments about 

problem of ruling 

defeated German 
ion, and Eleanor is 
1 not to be diverted 
m her hatred of 
fmany, even by the 
dly commonsense 
tude of the padre. 
igar Norfolk as the 
| Rev. Munro.) 


Wey: She went out, 
#9 towards the river. 
ew...and let her go. 

Fr tense scene to- 
;. the end of the 
4 It is the next 
png, and Frieda, 
M™helmed by the 
hedge that Rob- 
shaken in his 
iGieener, for “a 
@nt contemplates 
a2. But she is 


yi 


Gine a character 


> country, thus 
Hing her hopes 
)Ppiness, makes 
Anent for the 
1, of her brother. 


Robert: What do you 
want ? 
Merrick: I want him. 


The dramatic moment 
when Richard, who 
has been staying with 
the Dawsons during 
the past week, rushes 
in through the french 
windows, pursued by 
an angry mob, He 
has been recognised by 
Merrick as the Nazi 
guard who gashed his 
face in the prison 
camp. The revelation 
is a terrible blow for 
Robert, who cannot 
now believe that 
Frieda is entirely un- 
tainted. 


()his ae : 
GREAT actress looks for a great play. 


A Thus history will repeat itself to the 
end of time. Away back in the early Nine- 
ties Mrs. Patrick Campbell was wasting her 
magnificent talents at the old Adelphi in 
such inferior vehicles as The White Rose, 
The Lights of Home and The Black Domino. 
She was in search of a dramatist to set the 
seal on her reputation as a tragedienne. She 
asked for straw to make bricks. Her prayer 
was answered in the shape of an obscure 
young writer who gave her the double 
opportunity to immortalise both Paula 
Tanqueray and Arthur Wing Pinero on the 
same St. James’s first night. 

Half a century later, Sonia Dresdel, 
having already won much-coveted spurs 
with her memorable Hedda Gabler, is dis- 
covered seeking to establish the reputation 
of a worthwhile playwright. She is the 
answer to the dramatist’s prayer. The critics 
worship at her feet. The public pack a 
West-End theatre for a year even to see 
her play the frustrated heroine of a third- 
rate melodrama. Any dramatist capable of 
writing a Dresdei vehicle of quality will 
wake up next day to fame and fortune. 

‘““Where are our dramatists?’’ sighed 
Dresdel at supper the other night. ““ They 
still appear to be stunned by the war. 
Actors joined up, and after distinguished 
careers in the Services, returned to triumph 
in the theatre. Look at Robert Flemyng 
in The Guinea-Pig, Robert Eddison in The 
Kingmaker and Hugh Williams in Portrait 
in Black. They are doing finer work now 
than at any time in the old days. 

““TIt is not the same with playwrights. 
With the exception of The Wind of Heaven 
and The Winslow Boy, no outstanding play 
has been written since 1939. Writers are 
taking longer to recover from their wartime 
upheaval. 

‘Both Alec Clunes and Esmond Knight 
have shared my experience in discovering 
that only about one submitted play in every 
thousand is worthy of serious consideration 
by managements. Our writers must have 
passed through great experiences in the war 
years, but they seem unable to translate 
them into terms of theatre. Where are the 
writers of tremendous imagination who 
create another world, and who have lived 
through each and all of their characters? 
It is not enough to be facetious and to 
think that a play can be turned out during 
a wet week-end. It must create a world 
of high imaginings. It entails sleepless 
nights of anguish until the writer is con- 
vinced he has produced the best possible. 

“It is the same with actors. In this 
world of lucrative film contracts, success 
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SONIA DRESDEL 


and money can come too easily. It is pi 
sible for youngsters to earn big mon) 
before they have learned their je 


Undreamt-of wealth turns their head, a 
treating their career as a livelihood rath 
than a calling, they are content to go § 
making money and more money with or 
a half-perfected art to their credit. } 

‘““ Would the Bancrofts and the Kendi 
still be household words had they been cc 
tent to give their public only second-bes 
In their day they had no celluloid imag 
of themselves to spread their fame to t 
four corners of the earth. 

““ Youngsters should read ths lives of t 


great Victorian stars as part of th 
Academy course. They were not old fogi 
They were superb artists. They nev 


“walked through’ a performance, whett 
in New York or in New Brighton. T 
same good money was paid into each be 
office and in return demanded the sa 
quality of playing. Furthermore, they we 
always conscious that at every performar 
someone was seeing them, or even seeing 
play, for the first time, and it was impe) 
tive to send them home with exciti 
memories. Maybe those giants had imm« 
tal longings, but in any case their job wv 
their calling and they considered it wo! 
dying for!’’ 


Stratiord-upon-Avon 
@Qyce more a new director takes control 
at Stratford. Sir Barry Jackson, 
gratefully esteemed-as founder and patron 
of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre and 
the Malvern Shaw Festivals, one of the 
Governors of the Memorial Theatre, now 
directs the Festival Company. For the 
ordinary theatre-lover the new arrangement 
brings added interest because the new 
Director does not produce the plays, there 
being a different producer for each play. To 
ate the programme includes The Tempest 
(Erie Crozier), Cymbeline (Nugent Monck) 
Love's Labour’s Lost (Peter Brook), Henry 
WV (Dorothy Green), As You Like It 
Herbert M. Prentice), and Macbeth, which 
ad its first night on June 2ist and was 
jproduced by Michael Macowan. 
| The best things in The Tempest were 
supplied by Robert Harris, his presence, 
is personality, his sense of poetry, his voice 
nd his diction. In costume and make-up, 
vearing a long black cassock, narrow white 
collar and grey locks to his shoulder, he 
tlosely resembled the china figure represent- 
ing John Wesley often seen in antique 
hops. His magical mantle was also plain 
amd austere and the rightful and wrongful 
ae were birds of paradise by contrast. 
he storm in the first scene was indicated 
vy mime with no scenic aid. Against a 
lack curtain, one sailor oscillated a plank 
nd another a post from which a lantern 
ung. In these unpropitious circumstances 
lhe company did extremely well and 
ought us as near to sea-sickness as did the 
more realistic galleons of former produc- 
@ons. David O’Brien, in scanty costume 
=sed on the acanthus leaf and topped with 
. Greek helmet, made an oddly striking 
ittle figure as Ariel. Somehow, one 
xpected him to get swung aloft on a wire 
ike Peter Pan but this did not happen. 
“he drunks—Robert Vernon, rotund and 
autical as Stephano, and Hugh Griffith, 
ke a butler on holiday as Trinculo—were 
lid and lively and never tedious. Julian 
omers was a solemn demon who rather 
ompelled respect as Caliban. The insub- 
tantial pageant was quite substantial and 
he production generally was sound but 
sidered rather slow by delay between 
senes. The music-haunted island of Pros- 
ero was well served by mechanical means. 
he music for all the plays has been 
becially recorded by the Decca Record 
ompany and the loud-speaking is the first 
F its kind to be used. This method. is 
(iccessful in advancing unity of control and 
ndering the necessary music incidental and 
icely adjusted to dramatic requirements 
at it carries the theatre a stage further 
om the living musician. 
Cymbeline was dressed in Jacobean cos- 


, 
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tumes designed by.J. Gower Parks, so that 
the Romans enjoyed no sartorial advantage 
over the Britons. The old king himself was 
played by James Raglan, whose mien and 
art maintained a regal dignity despite the 
Superior loquacity of queen and step-son. 
The latter, Cloten, was no mere dolt. Paul 
Scofield made him a character study without 
over-stepping the limits of the part. Myles 
Eason gave straightness of limb, clear eyes 
and vibrant voice to Posthumus and skilful 
production made his shocking wager with 
Iachimo, a rather heavy villainette by 
David King-Wood, appear to be a sort of 
mischance in which he was but lightly to be 
blamed. Leonard White had an excellent 
make-up as Caius Lucius, General of the 
Roman Forces, and comported himself with 
Roman stoical dignity. The antiphon, 
““Fear no more the heat of the sun,”’ 
(epitome of all A. E. Housman’s poetry), 
was beautifully and movingly spoken by 
John Harrison and Donald Sinden. As for 
Imogen, what opportunities this part offers 
to a gifted and disciplined actress and with 
what abundant grace does Valerie Taylor 
accept them to render us delight! From 
the moment of her tenderly passionate fare- 
well to the banished Posthumus to her 
simple yet sublime gesture of forgiveness to 
Iachimo, she seemed to control emotion 
ardently pulsing from the heart to the eyes, 
the lips, the finger-tips, so that the modu- 
lations of her ever-pleasing voice were a 
sort of second eloquence. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost is not many 
people’s favourite play. Much that Shakes- 
peare was to use again to better advantage 
later, he put into this, his first play; a 
mixture of gaiety and pedantry acceptable 
to the taste of 1591. Many of the allusions 
are now lost to the moderns and the Eliza- 
bethan feast of wit seems dry and Haver- 
shamish, so that the sauce of spectacle has 
to be well and freshly concocted to help it 
down. What is to be done? Every pro- 
ducer has to think of something new. Frank 
Benson used to turn somersaults. Peter 
Brook’s inspiration seems to have been 
Watteau’s Fetes Galantes and brilliantly has 
he turned this to account. The pleasure 
derived from such a production owes much 
to the work of Reginald Leefe, who 
designed the scenery and costumes. The 
performance opens with a spirited Dumb 
Show setting the key and explaining the 
situation to the meanest intelligence; a ban 
on women, enforced by a comic policeman. 
The dainty charm proper to the Princess 
of France was supplied by Valerie Taylor. 
Hugh Griffith was clever enough to infuse 
the sentences of Holofernes with vitality 
and wit. Among the many items of visual 

(Continued overleaf) 


pleasure were some beautiful masks worn 
by musicians accompanying. the Russian 
maskers. 

We should know Henry V better than 
most sovereigns in Shakespeare’s gallery. 
We watch him through two plays bearing 
the label of his usurping father and then 
we rub our eyes at his metamorphosis in 
the superbly patriotic play that bears his 
name, but we know him as little as we 
know his creator. His speeches are so 
correct, his sentiments so accurately proper 
to the occasion. To depict him adequately 
on the stage we need a young actor who 
can charm .our senses with an open coun- 
tenance, serious demeanour, frank and im- 
petuous utterance, handsome and noble 
bearing, and a voice vibrant in all its 
tones, whether rousing his followers to 
action, making love or soliloquising for our 
benefit. Paul Scofield fulfils these require- 
ments. He makes a splendid king of story- 
book and is given a splendid story-book 
setting in Dorothy Green’s production, 
handsomely dressed from designs by Her- 
bert Norris. The speeches before Harfleur 
and on the eve of Agincourt were magnifi- 
cently rendered. The whole action had a 
speed and urgency that filled nearly three 
hours with absorbing interest. Memories of 
the film are evoked occasionally, especially 
in the French Court, which has a similar 
setting, but comparisons would be fruitless. 
My own preference would be for the present 
production, so rich in three-dimensional 
pageantry. The famous speeches of the 
Chorus were finely spoken by Robert Harris. 
Ruth Lodge, as Katherine, supplied the 
delicate picture-book charm so refreshing 
after many battle scenes. Hugh Griffith 
was greenly sinister as the King of France; 
one felt he would be tricky when it came 
to treaty-making. A great favourite with 
the audience was the martial bantam 
Fluellen of Dudley Jones. Pistol, wearing 
his rags with arrogance, was well sustained 
by Vernon Fortescue. David O’Brien was 
almost the real thing as the Boy but that 
the period called upon his acting imagin- 
ation, which was easily equal to the task. 

Late medieval costumes designed by 
Osborne Robinson made lively and brilliant 
the production of As You Like It, to the 
success of which many small parts con- 
tributed not a little. The strength of the 
small parts is noticeable in this company. 
If they have anything to add to the plot, 
they get it over. The music, composed and 
arranged by Julius Harrison, was also an 
important feature. Ruth Lodge was a witty 
and charming Rosalind, well partnered with 
Myles Eason’s Orlando. Hugh Griffith 
worked well the seams of Touchstone’s 
humour and Donald Sinden was a popular 
William. Julian Somers’ Jacques was 
reasonably sombre, free from gall. In the 
last scene Hymen was revealed as Amiens, 


_very near and easily credible. 
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a pleasing bit of production, and the role 
was filled by Dudley Jones, in excellent 
voice for the songs that fell to it. 


Macbeth had an enthusiastic reception at 
its first performance. It was played in a 
permanent set, consisting of two flights of 
rather steep and rather narrow steps, one 
at each side of the stage, leading to a 
bridge. Beneath this bridge was the equiva- 
lent of the Elizabethan inner stage and 
much of the action took place here. Unfor- 
tunately the enfolding stairways not only 
cramped this action but hid it from certain 
parts of the house. The steps themselves 
needed caution, since there appeared to be 
scarcely two feet of stage between the 


bottom step and a twelve-foot drop into’ 


the empty orchestra pit. All this added to 
the excitement. The play was dressed in 


the period of its authorship or a little later, | 


and this, and our own sad times, made the 
events and their causes and effects seem 
Macbeth’s 
prompting by the witches was an acceptable 
convention; every story must have an arbi- 
trary beginning. After that, it all seemed 
only too true. 
sistent and sensitive performance as Mac- 
beth, delivering the speeches with clarity 


and imaginative feeling, so as to heighten} 


the music of the verse and intensify its 
tragic import. One sympathised with this 
murderer on his unstable throne, plainly at 
his wits’ end. His wife seemed fearfully 
worried about him, for they were a devoted 
couple. Valerie Taylor, as Lady Macbeth, 
made her first entry upon the bridge, speak- 
ing before she came into view—a Dresden 
china figure in a murderous red wig, too 
coarse in texture. Accepting this head-gear 
as a sort of conventional badge belonging 
to the part, we were quickly hurried along 
by the drive of her will, all scruples lulled 
by the music of her voice. 


Robert Harris gave a con-_ 


Many moments, | 


: 
| 


admirably enacted, suggested brilliant pro- 


duction. One may instance the silence that 
fell after the murder of Duncan on Mal- 
colm’s query ‘‘ By whom?’’; and the trans- 


position of the scene wherein Lennox makes » 
his ironical speech, ‘‘ So that, I say, he has 
borne all things well’; so that it follows | 


Macbeth’s unfortunate banquet and a spy- 
ing servitor gives point to the double 
entendre. 
a book by his cosy fireside was an interest- 
ing experiment of more doubtful value. The 
absence of a visual ghost of Banquo made 
Macbeth’s seizures before the horrified em- 
barrassment of his guests very realistic and 
Robert Harris and Valerie Taylor put the 
scene over magnificently. Julian Somers, 
as Macduff, received the news of the sur- 
prising of his castle in manner to draw 
tears. Paul Scofield, looking like Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, made a very gallant Mal- 
colm and James Raglan well deserved the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Macbeth’s seeing the dagger in| 


} 
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(HEL MERMAN-—starring as Annie Oakley in 
mie Get Your Gun, New York’s latest smash 
musical success. 


Y ITH the successful launching of Annie 
| Get Your Gun, Ethel Merman has 
finitely been acclaimed the American mis- 
ess of musical comedy and number one 
ush of the New York critics. 

(Miss Merman, as everybody knows over 
ire, is the Brooklyn miss who twenty years 
0, fed up with feeding a typewriter short- 
ind notes, decided she could get much 
pre out of life making musical notes by 
bht in a night club. Fully conscious she 
i not possess the chest manipulation to 
mb to a high C, she dropped her pencil 
id without a singing lesson in her kit, set 
{tt to make everybody Merman-minded. It 
js her full-throated, metallic roaring of 
Lt Got Rhythm ”’ in the late George Gersh- 
in’s Girl Crazy that woke up the town to 
¢ potentialities and after her sensational 
(roduction of “‘ You’re the Top’’ in Cole 
wrter’s Anything Goes, Mr. Porter came 
xt out and said the Merman attack and 
jivery of his lyrics were at least half the 
rcess of getting his songs across. So the 
isman-Porter collaboration continued to 
inlight the Broadway musical field 
pough Red, Hot and Blue, Dubarry Was 
\Lady, Panama Hattie and Something For 
e Boys, During the past few years Miss 


-choes 


man has paused long enough in her 
ior to get a couple of husbands and a 
bple of babies, but is now anchored to 
tadway with Annie Get Your Gun for 
jong as she has the ambition and energy 
Wxcep firing the bullets that puts Annie 
SS. 

j2 her latest triumph Miss Merman is not 
ating her way with a Cole Porter score 
4) is making new fame for Irving Berlin 
42 his first word and music contributions 
Se This Is The Army. Originally Jerome 
in was set to supply the songs for Annie 
4 Your Gun, but his recent lamented 
+h caused the switch in songmasters. Mr. 
Hin has given Miss Merman two show- 
pers that fit right into her~ barrel: 
jiin’ What Comes Naturally’’ and ‘You 
+t Get a Man With a Gun,’’ and for the 
}mercial hit parade there is ‘‘ They Say 
/'Wonderful’’ and ‘‘Sun in the Morning.”’ 
jae book that Herbert and Dorothy 
‘ls have built around the famous trigger- 
4-, Annie Oakley, is flexible enough to 
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Dacadhes 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


permit the manoeuvres of a star of the 
Merman magnitude to riddle her following 
with laughter. It shows Annie’s rise from 
her sharp-shooting hiil-billy days of natural 
resources to the gold and glamour of inter- 
national acclaim and her fall for the rival 
male star-shooter of her day, Frank Butler 
(Ray Middleton). In between the shooting 
there are dances by Helen Tamiris, a dis- 
play of costumes by Lucinda Ballard and 
set off by the trick, fancy settings of Jo 
Mielziner. 

There is talk that the lucky producers, 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, are tempting Gracie Fields and Beatrice 
Lillie with a West End production of Annie 
Get Your Gun, with Mr. Berlin standing by 
to do over the lyrics to suit whichever of 
these personalities says ‘‘ yes ’’ first. Mean- 
while this musical is providing Miss Merman 
with the biggest success of her career. 

Orson Welles, the one-man theatre, has 
taken Jules Verne’s novel Around the World 

(Continued overleaf) 


Vandamm Studio 


ARTHUR MARGETSON, 

MARY 

in a scene from the Orson Welles-Cole Porter 
musical extravaganza Around the World. 


ORSON WELLES, 
HEALY and LARRY LAURENCE 


in Eighty Days and has had himself a time 
turning it into the maddest musical hodge- 
podge since Olsen and Johnson unleashed 
the fury of the corn bomb with Hellza- 
poppin’ several years ago. As a matter of 
fact, during the road tryout Mr. Welles’ 
publicity man suggested the production be 
called Wellesapoppin’ instead of the now 
abbreviated Avound the World, but the 
great man demurred. 

Nothing has been spared in recounting the 
dime novel adventures that befall that ‘most 
English of Englishmen, Mr. Phileas Fogg 
(Arthur Margetson), as he circles the globe 
in the year 1872 to win a wager, pursued 
by the double dealing Dick Fix, a copper’s 


nark (Orson Welles). In India, where 
Phileas eventually saves Mrs. Aouda, an 
Indian Princess (Mary Healy) from a 


funeral pyre, he first appears deep in the 
great Indian forest atop a full sized papier 
maché elephant nonchalantly sipping his 
tea, prepared by his Yankee manservant, 
Passepartout (Larry Laurence). In America, 
he remains completely unruffled when he 
meets Lola (Victoria Cordova) in a low place 
in Lower California. His equilibrium is 
unshaken when he is introduced to a medi- 
cine man of the Ojibiway tribe, who looks 
very much like a fugitive from a totem pole. 
He is calm and collected when captured by 
hostile Indians, left on the peak of Bald 
Mountain, is carried off by an eagle and 
ultimately saved while the chorus in their 
best ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ costumes sing 
““ Wherever They Fly the Flag of Old Eng- 
land,’’ while Mrs. Aouda marches down the 
aisle of the theatre with the United States 
Marines to ‘‘ The Marine Hymn.’’ Propo- 
sitioning Egyptian dancing girls and an 
Opium Hell in Hong-Kong get their play in 
the proceedings, and the first act finale is 
nothing less than the Oka Saka Circus, 
Yokohama, Japan, with Dick Fix, disguised 
as a Japanese magician, getting chickens 


out of the vests of the orchestra custome 
as the tight Ss walker does “* the slide f 
itemaat 

If all this is beginning to sound like 
musical Mickey Finn—add to it mevil 
made in the old fashioned flicker manne 
a scene in which the miniature bridge : 
Perilous Pass, Medicine Bow collapses aft 
a train goes over it, several straight Co 
Porter tunes, 55 stagehands and 34 scen 
and you'll understand why Orson Welles 
nursing the biggest theatrical hangover 
the season. And he is nursing like me 
trying to get the show over, for the critic 
reception was not over-friendly and now t] 
hot weather is against him also. But at tk 
writing he seems to be doing better thé 
anyone had expected and if his movie, rad 
and other theatrical commitments will pe 
mit his sticking on the stage long enoug 
there is a slight chance he might get o 
of the “‘hock’’ he went into to get @ 
show on. 

As producer - author - director - star, M 
Welles is always the showman, but he cow 
have used a firmer hand, a pair of scissor 
a blue pencil and a more critical eye. T. 
ingredients for a wonderfully cockey: 
extravaganza are there, but the/alchemigs 
Welles, lets things fizzle and splutter t: 
often, probably through«lack of time to ¢ 
justice to his many “duties. Only in } 
capacity as star, a temporary job he toi 
on the road which of necessity became mo 


permanent than he had _ expected, is 
eminently successful. He is proper 
“ hokey,”’ properly funny, proper 


informal and a particularly fine burlesq’ 
comedian in his Dynamite Gus disguise, 
fat, sloppy, roaring, shooting desert ré 
Arthur Margetson as Phileas Fogg is a ve 
superior anchor for the*zany goings on al 
even manages to instil some style al 
genuine wit into the proceedings. 


* * * 


The Theatre Guild production of Rodger 
and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma! recent 
passed its 1,405th performance, there 
making it the longest run musical ever 
play on Broadway. 2,107,611 custome 
have run up a gross of $5,442,614. Ai 
that’s not all. The touring company h 
played 1,263 performances for 1,918,4 
persons in 28 cities to the total of $4,862,13 
The staggering total: Attendance, 4,026,06 
receipts, $10,304,754; performances 2,66! 

The other major announcement is t 
capturing by Noel Coward: of Mary Mart 
to star in his newest operetta, Scarlet Lad 
which is due to relight London’s rebu 
Drury Lane Theatre in November. T 
lovely Miss Martin is the most bewitchi 
musical comedy star to hit Broadway in 
generation, being in the great tradition 
Marilyn Miller, Gertrude Lawrence 41 
Evelyn Laye. 


pielgud Home Agaim - ~~ sy Eric jouns 


pir by bit London’s pre-war glory is 
being restored. The fountains are 
laying in Trafalgar Square, the statues are 
ack on their plinths, but most significant 
- all to the playgoer, John Gielgud is back 
St. Martin’s Lane. Gielgud is playing 
the New, after an absence of ten years. 
is emotional and imaginative conception 
’ Raskolnikoff in Crime and Punishment 
ill be chronicled as one of his major 
hievements. It is a masterpiece of charac- 
r-study in the neurotic-hysterical vein. 
ver has he soared to greater heights, even 
that same stage where he originally 
‘tablished himself as our leading romantic 
‘tor. 
‘A year before Gielgud was born Sir 
Aarles Wyndham opened the New with a 
jvival of Rosemary, and prior to 1914 the 
jeatre had a distinguished career, with 
red Terry and Julia Neilson using it for 
ives regular London season of costume 
Bys. It was on the stage of the New, just 
er the first World War that Katharine 
rnell made her one and only appearance 
| London, as Jo in Little Women. There 
is a theatre shortage even in those days. 
ian Braithwaite was playing Jack 0’ 
yesles by night, so the Little Women com- 
ny had to play by day, but Miss Braith- 
lite put her dressing room at the disposal 
the young American actress, whose spec- 
cular career still lay ahead. 
jelgud’s first recollection of the New 
= going there as a school-boy to see 
aan Braithwaite and Leon M. Lion in 
pe Chinese Puzzle. Two years later he 
> thrilled by the first night of The Wan- 
wag Jew, probably Matheson Lang’s most 
extive part. In 1924 he witnessed another 
‘raric first night, when Sybil Thorndike 
ched a new peak in her career with 
it Joan. Two years later Gielgud was 
the New, but on the other side of the 
tights, 1 i 


After 
ward as Lewis Dodd in The Constant 
‘mph, he succeeded him in the part, 
ich he played for eighteen months, there- 
making the London playgoing public 
y Gielgud-conscious. 
After those historic 1929 and 1930 seasons 
h the Old Vic, when the Waterloo Road 
rons realised that a young Hamlet had 
*n who could hold his own with memories 
orbes-Robertson, Irving and Barrymore, 
(lgud returned to the New with his superb 
uction of Richard of Bordeaux, which 
for well over four hundred nights, with 
en Ffrangcon-Davies, Donald Wolfit, 
ter in the cast. The New became Giel- 
’s home and he remained there until 
set out to conquer America with his 
let in 1936. 


garet Webster, Ben Webster and Francis’ 


_ Those glittering productions of the Thir- 
ties at the New, with their all-star casts, are 
now a matter of theatrical history. They 
were exciting times for the playgoer. In 
1934 Hamlet attained its second longest run 
on record with an unforgettable cast to sup- 
port Gielgud—Laura Cowie, Frank Vosper, 
Jessica Tandy, George Howe, Alec Guinness, 
Jack Hawkins, Glen Byam Shaw, William 
Devlin and Richard Ainley. After a produc- 
tion of Noah with Marjorie Fielding, Ena 
Burrill and Marius Goring, Gielgud staged 
Romeo and Juliet, alternating the parts of 
Romeo and Mercutio with Laurence Olivier. : 
Peggy Ashcroft was Juliet and Edith Evans 
the finest Nurse in living memory. To 
round off this brilliant season, Komisarjev- 
sky produced The Seagull, with Edith 
Evans, Martita Hunt, Gielgud, Stephen 
Haggard and Leon Quartermaine. 

Returning ‘to London, following his 
triumph in America, Gielgud assumed 
management of the Queen’s for a year’s 
repertory season, presenting four classical 
plays with a permanent company. After- 
wards he was there for a year with Dodie 
Smith’s Dear Octopus, Marie Tempest’s last 
great success. He was then at the Globe 
for two seasons, acted Macbeth at the 
Piccadilly, played Love for Love at the 
Phoenix, and then moved to the Hay- 
market, but now he is back again at the New, 
which had a rather chequered career until 
success returned with the Old Vic seasons 
of 1944, ’45 and 746. Gielgud occupies the 
dressing room normally used by Laurence 
Olivier, but can only remain there until 
the Old Vic open their autumn season. 

Far too much malicious gossip has been 
circulated about Olivier and Gielgud. Each 
actor has naturally attracted countless 
admirers, who, like blindly devoted balleto- 
manes, have come dangerously near stirring 
up bad blood. One recently heard dark 
rumours about Olivier having eclipsed Giel- 
gud, merely because the latter decided to 
play one or two less spectacular parts at 
the Haymarket. An American newspaper 
went so far as to enquire whether Lady 
Windermere’s Fan would be produced by 
Gielgud in New York this season as his 
answer in rivalry to the Old Vic., Crime 
and Punishment is a significant reply to 
anyone daring to suggest the Gielgud star 
is on the wane. His performance is exciting 
theatre, providing a lasting memory. Olivier 
has never done anything finer. 

Rivalry is good in the theatre. The 
prima donna and the prima ballerina are 
both on their mettle because their rivals 
perform the same roles at the same time, 
and though comparisons may be odious, 
they are inevitable, and set a standard in 
the public mind. Duse and Bernhardt often 

(Continued overleaf) 
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played the same parts in the same city 
at the same time. During a week in June 
1895 they both played Magda in London. 
They were naturally compared, and Shaw 
went to great pains to point out that ‘‘Duse 
is not in action five minutes before she is 
a quarter of a century ahead of the hand- 
somest woman in the world.’’ 

The same rivalry exists between Gielgud 
and Olivier today, but it is not bitter 
rivalry. They are old friends and good 
friends and their two similar seasons at the 
New and the Haymarket were not staged 
as a race to prove the better man. It so 
happens that Gielgud’s decision to play a 
classic part has often been the signal for 
another established actor to play it simul- 
taneously. When he first played Hamlet 
in the West-End, Moissi and Ainley elected 
to play it as well, so that London had a 
choice of three Hamlets. In New York 
Leslie - Howard staged Hamlet at the 
Imperial, while Gielgud played it at the 
St. James. Pressmen accused the two stars 
of going to each other’s shows in dark 
glasses, and a good deal of unnecessary 
pernicious gossip was spread abroad merely 
because two leading actors decided to play 
the same classic part. When Markova and 
Fonteyn decide to dance Giselle or Schnabel 
and Lamond to play the Emperor Concerto 
during the same week it hardly seems to 
evoke such furious antagonism. 

Olivier is to play King Lear in the 
autumn, which will give the harpies another 
chance to tear either his or Gielgud’s repu- 
tation to shreds. Gielgud played the part 
in 1930 and again in 1940 at the Old Vic. 
Donald Wolfit also played it recently in 
London. It isa pity playgoers cannot view 
these performances as they look at paint- 
ings, without considering the private life 
of the artist . Acting 1s partly a gift and 
partly an acquired skill; the public get no 
better value for their money by hunting 
the artist after curtain-fall. They can fol- 
low him home and peep through his letter- 
_ box, but such behaviour in no way enriches 
or enhances their appreciation of his art. 

Gielgud and Crime and Punishment will 
be looking for a new home when the Old 
Vic moves back to the New in September. 
Edith Evans will be leaving the cast to 
join Godfrey Tearle in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, so some other actress will be drawing 
our tears with Katerina Ivanovna Marme- 
ladoff’s consumptive cough. Meantime the 
lively queues clamouring to see Crime and 
Punishment prove that there is a healthy 
appetite for highly imaginative acting 
capable of lifting playgoers out of the drab 
course of their lives. The New seems to 
specialise in presenting the few actors who 
can perform such a miracle successfully, and 
whether it happens to be Olivier or Gielgud 
the ‘‘ House Full ’’ boards go out just the 
same. 
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John Vicker 


RAYMOND HUNTLEY, who has the longest an) 
most important role of his career in Fear No Mor 
adapted by Diana Hamilton from the short. ster! 
““Mr. Arcularis,’’ by Conrad Aiken, which opens ¢| 


the Lyric, Hammersmith, on August 5th. Anothe 
leading role is taken by Joan Haythorne, wh 
created such a favourable impression in Young Mr 


Barrington. 

quency gathers the advantage at eae 
of tedious dialogue. Never, surely, wer 
sO many questions asked and answered 
Never, it may well be, did an audience’ 
respond so deeply to the issue at trial.- 

The criminal before us is Elizabet! 
Collins, fifteen-year-old victim of tha 
combination of urban circumstances whic 
can turn young girls on the streets to fal 
easy prey to immorality and disease. / 
long hearing in the Juvenile Court deter 
mines her future—hospital and institutior 
will endeavour to save one young citizen 
where parents have failed. This decision i 
not reached before the dramatist has hai 
ample time to depict the pathetic hom» 
background, occasionally to load the dice’ 
sometimes to preach, but on balance t 
present in human terms that variety 0 
social document which Ibsen and Brieuy 
did not disdain. | 

This Lindsey production has the merit of 
being well mounted and competently 
played. Parental futility that incurs suct 
heavy penalties for the children is admir- 
ably drawn by Joan Miller and Hugt 
Pryse. Ernest Jay is human and sympa; 
thetic as Judge Bentley. 

Pick-Up Girl transferred to the Prince of Wales 


Theatre on July 23rd for a limited season with 
Patricia Plunkett as ‘ Elizabeth Collins.’ 


Newest Plays (Contd. from page 8) 
Elsa Shelley’s drama of juvenile delin 


The Byam Shaws 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


@, SADUALLY actors and producers who 
disappeared from the theatre scene at 
the outbreak of war are returning again 
ro the stage. One of the names that has 
recently appeared on a West End _ pro- 
jeome is that of Glen Byam Shaw, pro- 
ucer of The Winslow Boy, in which his 
wife, Angela Baddeley, has a leading part. 
Before the war Glen Byam Shaw and 
Angela Baddeley acted in a number of plays 
1ogether, notably in The Three Sisters and 
"he Merchant of Venice during the memor- 
ble John, Gielgud repertory season at the 
Jueen’s in 1937. In the second play their 
blaying together as Gratiano and Nerissa 
aad particular wit and charm, and few who 
w the brilliant atmospheric production of 
(he Three Sisters by Michel St. Denis will 
orget, among that superb team, the extra- 
jrdinarily sinister and livid power—sup- 
ressed yet strangely fanatic—of Byam 
ihaw’s Solyony, and the drab realism of 
magela Baddeley’s frowsy, scolding, com- 
jlacent Natasha. 

Both are character actors in the sense 
hat they can hide their charm and pene- 
e-ate to the bone of an unpleasant character 
hen required. Shaw’s Darnley in Queen 
¥ Scots, a weak, vacillating, wax flower 
fa man with a streak of congealed venom, 
vs one of his most vivid performances. 
lhis versatility is usually found only in the 
eruine stage trouper who has gone through 
»¢ long and hard experience of repertory. 
saw gained this experience with J. B. 
=gan at Oxford, and Angela Baddeley was, 
<s her sister Hermione, on the stage from 
intidhood, acting child parts at the Old Vic 
4 touring with the Arts League of Ser- 
we Travelling Theatre before graduating 
ito The Beggar's Opera and other Nigel 
ayfair productions at Hammersmith. 
‘Angela Baddeley’s most instinctive quali- 
‘s, though, are those of charm and warmth 
character. She would have made an 
chanting Juliet, a part she would I think 
ve much liked to play, and it is a pity 
ye is seen so infrequently in the classics for 
}e has a sense of “ style ’’ rare in modern 
itresses. 

PRerhaps the finest parts she and her hus- 
nnd ever played together were those of 
Wane of Bohemia and Richard II in the 


itness of heart. 
2 appeared. Shaw, faced with the diff- 
't task of succeeding John Gielgud in one 
his greatest -parts, lacked his predecessor’s 
pbility, that golden flame. of spirit with 
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Angus McBean 
BYAM SHAW and ANGELA BADDELEY 


GLEN 


which Gielgud held his nerves in check and 
braved his enemies with a final tattered 
instinct of majesty. But if Shaw’s collapse 
at the end was too complete, his nerve 
storms and growing bitterness were finely 
done, and his pathos rang true. 

My own interest in these two artists dates 
from this production. Angela Baddeley’s 
earlier triumphs as Hedwig in The Wild 
Duck and Lady Teazle I did not see, but 
her Anne of Bohemia heralded a range of 
subtle characterisations, from her repressed 
secretary-companion in Night Must Fall (a 
study of remarkable psychological insight, 
expressing the character by implication and 
never by direct statement) to her present 
quiet and sympathetic Catherine Winslow, 
a performance without emotional stress yet 
never dull. 

Until the outbreak of war her husband 
gave distinction to many parts in Gielgud’s 
productions, and his Oswald in Ghosts has 
not been equalled in recent years. His last 
part before the war was that of Horatio in 
Gielgud’s Lyceum production. He had long 
wanted to play this part, and I still remem- 
ber the moving simplicity with which, at 
the end, he folded the hands across the 
breast of the dead Prince. 

Shaw volunteered for the Army at the 
outbreak of war, attained the rank of Major 
and was wounded in the Burma campaign 

(Continued on next page) 


of 1943. Now he.is back in the theatre 
again, one of its most vital and sensitive 
minds even though he says he will not act 
again. He has, though, done some excellent 
broadcasting work and made a fine Edmond 
Dantes in a recent serialisation of The Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

His production before the war of the 
Welsh play Rhondda Roundabout showed 
that ability to suggest atmosphere and weld 
side plots and character, the whole life of 
a community, into a moving whole, that 
one associates in the theatre with a producer 
such as Michel St. Denis. 

“ Everything I know about production 
I learned from Michel St. Denis,’’ Shaw 
says, and both he and his wife remember 
The Three Sisters as the most inspiring and 
enjoyable production in which they ever 
worked. Shaw also counts his years with 
Gielgud as among the happiest of his life. 
He has a high and generous admiration for 
both Gielgud and Laurence Olivier as 
actors. ‘‘ Like all truly great artists they 
have never become complacent, and are 
never completely satisfied with their work. 
They have no consciousness of being great.’’ 
This humility, or fundamental doubt nearly 
all actors feel, within themselves, about the 
quality of their work, he thinks one of the 
most touching but perhaps most necessary 
things in an actor’s life. He had it himself 
in abundance and tends to deprecate his 
past work, although few will not feel that 
in Glen Byam Shaw the stage is losing a 
fine and valuable character actor. 

After he has produced Antony and Cleo- 
patra with Edith Evans and Godfrey Tearle 
in the autumn Shaw is to take up the 
position of Director of the Old Vic Drama 
School, in which he will be associated with 
his former colleagues Michel St. Denis and 
George Devine. Remembering the remark- 
ably adult and artistically satisfying per- 
formances given by the students of St. 
Denis’. own Studio before the war, one may 
expect some vital anl interesting develop- 
ments of the “‘New Vic’’ in the future. 
Shaw’s alert enthusiasm and conscientious- 
ness are of value to any new theatre under- 
taking, although his withdrawal—one hopes 
only temporarily—-from production will be 
a loss. ‘‘ We need good producers so badly 
at the moment,’’ says his wife, putting the 
actor’s viewpoint. ‘‘ We can ill afford to 


\ 


dispense with one.’’ 

Her sympathy and commonsense ideally 
balance his nervous vitality. Theirs is one. 
of the happiest of theatre marriages and 
each takes an intense critical pride in the 
other’s work. It is difficult to believe, when 
meeting them, that their youngest child, 
Juliet (born just before her father’s First: 
Night as Darnley) is 12 years old, and they 
have just presented their son with his first: 
motor-bike. Angela’s wide-eyed, candid 
charm is as youthful as his eagerness. 

Off-stage, in a not always unmalicious 
profession, they are among the few theatre 
artists of whom one never hears an ill word. 
They are admired by other actors for their 
work as well as for their kindness and 
charm. They are among the theatre’s 
keenest and most talented workers, and one 
feels that they have much to give the 
theatre now and in the future. 


Stratford-upon-Avon Festival (Con. from p. 28) 
encomiums passed on good King Duncan 
by his intending liquidator. Hugh Griffiths 
and Dudley Jones were delightfully’ 
grotesque in voice and appearance as 
witches. The last scene fell away rather. 
Macbeth seemed to have no armed followers 
and he put up no fight with Macduff, who 
simply drove him into the wings. The 
tragedy seems to need the fight at the end 
and if the steps prevented this they were a 
doubtful asset. They were no help in Lady 
Macbeth’s sleep-walking, which thrilled by 
Valerie Taylor’s imaginatively tense and 
feverish acting, well supported by Nancy 
Nevinson as the Gentlewoman and Douglas 
Seale as the Doctor. All the exits were 
clapped. There were many children in the! 
audience and from them the loudest 
applause followed the murder of Macduff’s’ 
son, nicely played by David O’Brien, and 
his mother’s scream as she is strangled. 
Such are these times. 
ANTED—Supplement of “The Years Between’ 
from May issue of Theatre World.—R. E. 
Campbell, 14 Colchester Street, S.W.1. 
EL CANTO: also Coaching in French, Italian, 
Russian, German, by experienced Soprano 
Primadonna; 1 gn. a lesson.—Write for appoint- 


ment: Helena Botterill, c/o Weeks Studios, 14 Han- 
over Street, W.1. * 
OR SALE—16 ft. Brown Satin Tabs in excellent 
condition, price £20; Small Rostrum Staircase, 


£3; Old French’s Plays (no list), 3/6 the lot—Write 
Box P.16. 3 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of Londow. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL | 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 


DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees, 
The Schooi remains open in the evening. 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course ‘are recognised by 


the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration | 
Council). | 


AUTUMN-TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 16th 1946 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Lmateur Stage 

pris month our notes open with a request 
—will amateur societies please not send 

ckets for their productions unless such 


ckets are specially requested by the 
fitorial department. Lack of space and 
umerically limited staff forbids any 


stailed notice or criticism of the average 
-oduction by amateurs, although excep- 
ons can be made with such events as 
rama festivals or original works. It is an 
dd weakness with amateurs that lack of 
ympetent, constructive criticism of their 
ork is a check to progress. Some steps 
remedy this were taken before the war 
’ the two organisations serving them, and 
is to be hoped they will be revived. 

[The Students Repertory Club gave two 
jrformances of The Shining Hour at Guild- 
\1l School of Music in July. 

|Dekker’s The Witch of Edmonton was 
fe recent choice of Toynbee Drama School, 
| Toynbee Hall. A number of readers in 
fe London area seem undecided as to where 
| 4nd a centre of dramatic activity with 
portunities for co-operation—if they get 
{touch with Toynbee Hall they will find 
imething interesting on offer. 

(Dunlop Dramatic Society, Fort Dunlop, 
irmingham, has just ended the most suc- 
jsful season in its 14 years’ existence. 
membership is now 160 and attendances 
)public productions grew steadily through- 
& the season until for Dear Octopus many 
\Jeto be turned away. Its recent festival 
lo scored a new success. For the first 
ae two teams from an associated factory 
mventry) took part. It is hoped that other 
tories will take part next season. Besides 
amber of productions for members only, 
t= public performances were given of each 
Ehe following plays: The Man Who Came 
Pinner, The Moon is Down, and Dear 
eopus. 

Does any amateur actor in London feel 
+ playing Alan Jeffcock in Hindle Wakes? 
iso, the Playmakers, of Ealing, are wait- 
for him. Apply to Miss E. Bishop, 44 
rington Road, Hanwell, W.7. The 
athly newsletter issued by this group is 
ood method of informing members of 
went activities. 


OYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


‘Full particulars regarding this Festival, 
\during which Four Short Plays will be 
presented and criticized on the 
aturday afternoons in November and 
‘December, can be obtained from the 
Stage Director 


Entry forms are now available 


ynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E1 
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VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


Voice Production and ‘Singing 
Improvisation, Make-up, etc 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 
SCHOLARSHIP AUDITION 
September 1946 
THE PRACTICE THEATRE 


9 FITZROY SQUARE, W.I 
All enquiries—Te!. BAYswater 5216 
10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Ra ee St 
FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1946) 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tem. Bar 
7518 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EKQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


* 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 


, REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
DRAMA + COMEDY - PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THRILLER ‘ COSTUME FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 
Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
E. Guy Pertwee 


COMPREHENSIVE STAGE TRAINING 


Theatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
For Prospectus and 25 Brunswick Road 
Audition Appointments Hove 2 Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


Patrons | 


HE NORTH LONDON THEATRE CLUB, founded 


1938 (amateur), plans considerable expansion 
under experienced producer and invites applications 
for membership, especially from men with, some 
acting experience.—Apply Hon. Secretary, 148 Win- 
ston Read, N.16. Clissold 0981. 


DRURY LANE 


WINTER GARDEN OSs Norn asst 
FREDA JACKSON 


in Joan Temple's 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 
with RUTH DUNNING 
“Perfect’'—Daily Mail 


“Superb’'—James Agate 


WHITEHALL = (wut. 6692.) 


Evenings 6.30. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30. 


‘‘WORM’S EYE VIEW” 


RONALD SHINER 
“This Play made my ribs ache 


JACK HOBBS 


**—-Sunday Chronicle 


} 


PRINCE OF WALES (WHI. 8681 ) 


The most discussed play in years 


PICK-UP GIRL 


Mon. Tues. Fri. 7.30. Wed. Thur. Sat. 5.45 & 8.20 | 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


| 


New musical fun and dance show 


“AHOIGH TIME” 


Back to pre-war times 


6 & 8.30 p.m. Mat. Wed. 2.30 


HE W.5 DRAMATIC CLUB is arranging 
extensive programme for the 1946/1947 
and will welcome fresh blood in the way of pro- 
ducers, stage managers, designers and acting mem- 
bers, male and female.—V oluntary offers only please 
to Hon. Sec., J. C. Beesley, Esq., 3 Loveday Road, 
Ealing, W.15. 


an 
season 


MATEUR COMPANY, Central London, 

ent touring one-act plays, 
acting members: travelling 
Box J.10. 


at pres- 
requires experienced 
expenses paid— Apply 


OR SALE—Screen Romances, June 1934 to Octo- 


ber 1959; and Picture Play, May 1954 to Octo- 
ber 1939; in very good condition; what offers? 
-Box No. 1.12. 


By Order of The Canadian Legion War 

The Warehouse, 81 Chelsea Manor Street, King’s 
Road, S.W.S (near Chelsea Town Hall). Sale by 
Auction of the VALUABLE REMAINING STOCK, 
including, Wardrobes, Dressing Chests, Chairs, 
miniature and upright Pianos by prominent makers, 


Services. 


office desks, Typewriter, Cash Register, large quan- 
tity of china and glass, stock of stationery. toilet 
requisites, 4,000 electric lamps and flex, Kitchen 


equipment, including Urns, Boilers, Thermo Heaters, 


ete., large stock of Linen, Overalls, Curtains, ete., 
Complete Theatre Floodlighting Equipment, Sports 
rear, Packing paper and string, numerous other 


Canteen Stores. 
HAMPTON 
Will sell the above by 


& SONS 

Auction on the: premises on 
TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 13th & 14th AUGUST 
1946 at 11 o'clock each day. On view Friday 9th 
August 1946 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday 
10th August from 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Catalogues 
(1/- each) may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 
Hampton & Sons Ltd., 6 Arlington Street, St. 
James's, London, S.W.1 (Telephone Regent 8222) 
and at Wimbledon Common and Bishops Stortford. 
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Ballet from Three Nations 
and John Kriza.~ Little of Petipa’s poet 
of movement, however, remains in 
Dolin’s acrobatic and disjointed rearrang 
ments, and though Les Sylphides was bea 
tifully disciplined only Alonso and Kai 
caught the true spirit of the musi 
Petrouchka also suffered in perfo 
and the ballet, I think, is in any case 
ning to “‘ date.’’ It isa ‘‘ period ’’ maste 
piece, not now a “living ’’ one; we hay 
perhaps, passed the “‘ puppet*’ stage 
ballet and, modern choreographers ha 
moved on and struck deeper into hum: 
life and emotion. I have never seen a gre 
Petrouchka (Woiziekowsky, my first, W 
always a greater character dancer u 
mime) and only Nijinsky, to judge 
photographs, had the wisdom not to plast 
his face with too much puppet-makeup ai 
block the pathos of expression. 

The company has excellent talent but 
lacks a ballerina of Margot Fonteyr 
maturity and range and a male dancer 
Robert Helpmann’s personality and Viv 
intelligence. Alonso has every quality 
the ballerina except Obrio and nobilf 
which may come, but she is not yet % 
actress and her first act as Giselle was 
this reason a disappointment. It was gent 
appealing, but never suggested Giselle’s j! 
of dancing, her passionate devotion a! 
suffering or her emotional breakdown. 
the second act she danced exquisitely” b 
she is as vet only half a Giselle; and t 
performance and staging generally 
again emphasised the vast superionaay 


Sadler’s Wells productions of the cl 
The classical mime in particular 
deteriorated in America out of all reece 
nition. 


The poverty of Lifar’s choreography, ; 
awkwardness of invention and total inabili 
to conceive ballet as a unity of dane 
drama, music and décor, gave the Né 
Monte Carlo Ballet an artistic inferiority 
the others not even some brilliant danci 
could palliate. . Yvette Chauvire, Jani 
Charrat, Marcelle Cassini (a fine Zobei 
and young Polovtsian girl) and Alexand 
Kalioujny, a Prince Igor soloist of amazi 
speed and elevation, deserve a finer setti 
for their talents. The season was redeem 
by Yvette Chauvire’s Giselle, considé 
able both in acting and dancing powel 
Her Mad Scene is the most moving I ha 
seen after Fonteyn’s; and she is a & 
ballerina with that sculptured poise of hei 
and armline rarely seen nowadays. In spi 
of an inadequate male corps-de-ballet al 
cramped stage, with none of that hot gla 
of veils and sky that drenched the ball 
at Covent Garden in a crimson lava, Prin 
Igor also retained something of its mome 
tum of excitement and of the whirl and le 
of Fokine’s most thrilling invention. 


A.M. TAMERT ‘TEEN PLAYS °° 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Alec L. Rea and E. P. Clift 
| APOLLO 
|LESLIE BANKS HERMIONE BADDELEY 


GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT 


| by Dorothy and Campbell Christie 


|CRITERION 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ” 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 


1 = 
\GLOBE 

““WHILE THE SUN SHINES” 
by Terence Rattigan 

(London's Longest run 8rd Year Still playing to capacity 


JHAYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN ” 


By Oscar Wilde 


- 


iM. Tennet Ltd. and Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 
1-YRIC 


NGELA BADDELEY FRANK CELLIER 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“THE WINSLOW BOY”’ | 


By Terence Rattigan 


fy arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Brouies Albery, 
Jennent Plays, Ltd., in association with the Arts Council | 
ey of Great Britain 


pn GIELGUD 


EDITH EVANS 
in Dostoiesky’s 


rCRIME and PUNISHMENT” | 


See a 


Show! 


“* The hallmark of good entertainment ’’—Tatler 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 
Mon. to Fri. 7.0 ; Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 ; 
Matinee : Thurs. 2.30. 


HARRY GREEN in 
FIFTY -FIFTY 
FRANK PETTINGELL 


** The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—D Herald. 
‘* Riotous ’’—Star ** Roars ’’—S. Times 


SAVOY 
(Let to HENRY SHEREK) 
Evenings 6.30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 | 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 


ROBERT MORLEY 


(Tem. 8888) 


Joan Hopkins 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTION 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


Phone: 
Evenings 6.30. 


TEMple Bar 4871 
Mats. Tuesday & Friday, 2.30 


GORDON HARKER OLGA LINDO 
AUSTIN TREVOR in 


“THE POLTERGEIST ”’ 


by FRANK HARVEY 
with LLOYD PEARSON 
Produced by Charles Goldner 


ANA WYNYARD RONALD SQUIRE 
HUGH WILLIAMS 


“PORTRAIT IN BLACK”’ 


by Ivan Goff and Ben Roberts 


WwRIc THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 


THE COMPANY OF || 
FOUR 


| DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE | 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? | 
“A Real Laughter-Maker ’’—-Daily Express 
RALPH LYNN 


#rd Year—Over #06 Performances 


{ (In association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain) 


jor details of performances see Daily Press 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
lt es 6.30. Tues. 2.30 ; Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 


| SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 
| HERMIONE GINGOLD 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
nis ites Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


| GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


HENRY KENDALL | 


ed in Great Britain by Tur Lewes 
rietors and Publishers, PracticaL Press, 
#irial and Advertising Offices : 


Ltv., 


| Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


Press (Wightman 
1, Dorset Buildings, Sal 
1, Dorset Buil Idings, Salisbury 


& Co., Lt 


Squa 


